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than to make* him {land. dill.. Bacon's Natural Ilifu N’ 990. 

Ceafe then this impious rage. Faradife Lofi , b. v. /. 8.45. 

But he her fears to ceaj'e > 

Sent down the meek-ey’d peace. Milton.. 

The difccrd is com pi eat, nor can they ceafe 
The dire debate, nor yet command the peace. Drydcy, 
Cease, n.f [from the verb.] Extinction ; failure. 

The ceafe of majefty 

Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, .withdraws. -* 

What’s near it, with it. Shakefp. Hamlet. 

Ce 'as el ess. adj. [from ceafe. Incefiant ; perpetual; continual; 
without patife ; without flop ; without end. 

My guiltlefs blood muft quench the ceoj'elef fire, ' 

On which my endlefs tears were booth fs fpent. Fairfax. 

All thefe, with ccafelcf praife his works behold, 

Both day and night. Paradif Lofi , b. iv. /. 679. 

Like an oak 

That {bands fecure, though all the winds employ 
Their ceafelefs roar, and only fheds its leaves, 

Or maft, which the revolving fpring reftores. Philips. 

Ce'c.ity. n.f [ocsciias, Lat.] Blindnefs; privation of fight. 
They are not blind, nor yet diftinctly fee ; there is in them 
no cecity, yet more than a cecutiency ; they have fight enough 
to difeern the light, though not perhaps to diftinguifh objects or 
colours. Eroivns Vulgar Err ours. 

Cecu'tiency. n.f [cisctfiioy Lat.] Tendency to blindnefs; 
cloudinefs of fight. 

There is in them no cecity, yet more than a cecutiency. 

Browns Vulgar Errours , b. iii. c. 1 8, 
CEDAR, n.f [ccdrus, Lat.] A tree. 

It is evergreen ; the leaves are much, narrower than thofe of 
the pine-tree, and many of them produced out of one tubercle, 
rcfembling a painter’s pencil ; it hath male flowers, or katkins, 
produced at remote diftances from the fruit on the fame tree. 
The feeds are produced in large cones, fquamofe and turbinat- 
ed, The extenfion of the branches is, very regular in cedar 
trees ; the ends of the {hoots declining, and thereby {hewing 
their upper furface, which i$ conftantly cloathed with green 
leaves, fo regularly as to appear at a diftance like a green car- 
pet, and, in waving about, make an agreeable profpedl. It is 
furprifing that this tree has not been more cultivated in Eng- 
land ; for it would be a great ornament to barren bleak moun- 
tains, even in Scotland, where few other trees would grow; it 
being a native of Mount Libanus, where the fnow continues 
moft part of the year. What we find in Scripture, of the lofty 
cedars, is no ways applicable to the ftature of this tree ; for we 
find by thofe now growing in England, and by the teftimony of 
travellers, that have feen thofe few remaining trees on Mount 
Libanus, they are not inclined to grow very lofty, but extend 
their branches very far ; to which the allufion, made by the 
Pfalmift, agrees very well, when, deferibing the flourishing 
{bate of a people, he fays, they Jhall fpreacl their branches like the 
cedar tree. Maundrel, in his Travels, fays, he meafured one of 
the largeft cedars on Mount Libanus, and found it to be twelve 
yards fix inches in circumference, and found, and thirty feven 
Yards in the fpread of its boughs. At about five or fix yards 
from the ground, it was divided into five limbs, each of which 
was eqdal to a great tree. The wood of this famous tree is ac- 
counted proof again# the putrefa&ion of animal bodies. The 
faw dufb is thought to be one pf the fecrets ufed by the mounte- 
banks, who pretend to have the embalming myftery. This 
wood is alfo faid to. yield an oil, which is famous for preferving 
books and writings, and the wood is thought by my lord Bacon 
to continue above a thoufand years found. It is alfo recoroed, 
that, in the temple of Apollo, at Utica, there was found tim- 
ber of near two thoufand years old ; and the fbatue of the god- 
defs, in the famous Ephefian temple, was faid to be of this ma- 
terial, as well as the timber work of that glorious ftruclure. 
This fort of timber is very dry, and fubjedt to iplit ; nor does 
it well endure to be. faftened with nails; therefore pins of the 
fame wood are much preferable. Miller. 

I muft yield my body to the earth : 

Thus yields the cedar to the axe’s edge, 

Whole arms gave Ihelter to the princely eagle; 

Under whofe {hade the ramping lion flept, 

Whofe top branch overpeer’d Jove’s fpreading tree, 

And kept low fiirubs from winter’s pow’rful wind. 

Shakefp. Henry VI. p. iii. 

Ge'drine, adj. [, cedrims , Lat.] Of or belonging to the cedar 
tree 

To CEIL. v. a- [tiClo, Lat.] To overlay, or cover the inner 

roof of a building. . . , , 

And the greater houfe he ceiled with fir-tree, which he over- 
laid with fine gold. 2 Ciron. ill. 5 . 

How will he, from his houfe ceiled with cedar, be content 

with his Saviour’s lot, not to have where to lay his head 

Decay of Piety. 

CViling. n.f [from ceil.'] The inner roof. 

Varnifh makes ceilings not only ftiine, but laft, Bacon . 

And now the thicken’d fky 
Like a dark ceiling ftood ; down rufh'd the rain _ 
Impetuous, Mikons Paradife Lofi, b. xi. /. 743. 
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.. Mien the fun by cay, or moon by night, 

5 tr..:e on the polifli’d bra fs their trembling l;cffit, 

U he glitt’ring fpecies here and there divide, 

And call their dubious beams from fide to fide :• 

Low on tae walk, now on the pavement piay. 

And to t|ie ceiling flafh the glaring day. , Bhydcds lEndd 
Celandine, (greater.) [chclidoAum, Let.] A plant. 

r . ,/ he CL1 P of the flower cpnfifts of two leaves, which fom 
fall away; die flower has four leaves, that arc expanded in form 
or a-crofs, It grows wild, and is u.'ed in medicine. MilH 
Ce landing, (the lejfer , or Pilewmt.) [cbelidoninm minus, Lat 1 
it hath a gramofe or granulofe root ; the leaves are rpun 
difli; the flower {talks trail upon the. ground ; the cun of the 
flower confifts of three leaves. jpj-ji 

Ce'lator-e. n.f. [calatura. Lat] The art of cn-ravih or 
cutting in metals. 0 0 • 

To CE LEBRA I E. v. a. [ celelro, Lat.] 

1 * To praife ; to commend; to give praife to ; to make famous. 
Die fongs of Sion were pfalrns and. pieces of poetry, that 
adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. Addifon. Spectator. 

I would have him read over the celebrated works of antiquL 
ty, which have fteod the teft of fo many different ages. Addifon. 

2 . To diflinguifli by folemn rites ; to perform folemnly. 

He flew all them that were gone to celebrate the fabbath. 

2 Maccab. v. ?.6„ 

_ Cm the feaft day, the father cometh forth, after divine fer-. 
vice, into a large room, where the feaft is celebrated. Bacon , 

3. To mention in a fet or folemn manner, whether of joy or fur- 
row. 

i his paufe of pow’r, ’tis Ireland’s hour to mourn ; 
While England celebrates your fafe return. Dry dsn. 

Celebration, n.f [from celebrate.) 

1 . Solemn performance ; folemn remembrance. 

Ele laboured to drive forrow from her, and to. haften the- ce- 
lebration of their marriage. Sidney. 

He Avail conceal it. 

While you are willing it fiiall come to note ; 

What time we will our celebration keep, 

According to my birth. Shakefp. Twelfth Nifh 

During the celebration of this holy facrament, you attend ear-: 
neftly to what is done by the prieft. Taylor, 

2. Praife ; renown ; memorial. 

No more fiiall be added in this place, his memory deferving- 
a particular celebration , thaji that his learning, piety and virtue^ 
have been attained by' few. Clarendon, 

$ome of the ancients may be thought fometimes to have ufed 
a lefs number of letters, by the celebration of thofe who have add- 
ed to their alphabet. Holder's Elements of Speech, 

Cele'brious. adj. [cclebcr, Lat] Famous; renowned; noted. 
The Jews, Jerusalem, and the Temple, having been always 
fo celebrious:, yet when, after their captivities, they werede- 
fpoiled of their glory, even then, the Aflyrians, Greeks, and 
Romans, honoured, with facrifices, the moft high God, whoi$ 
that nation worfnipped. GrcvSs Ccfnologia Sacra, 

Cele'briously. adv. [from celebrious .] In a famous manner. 
Cele'briousness. n.f. [from celebrious.') Renown; fame. 
Cele'brity. n.f [celebritas, Lat.] Celebration; lame. 

The manner of her receiving, and the celebrity of the mar- 
riage, were performed with great magnificence. Bacon, 

Cele'riACK. n.f A fpccies of parfley ; it is alfo called. iiimep- 
rooted celery. 

Cele'rity. n.f [celeritas , Lat.] Swiftnefs ; fpeecl ; velocity. 
We very well fee in them, who thus plead, a wonderful cele- 
rity of difeourfe ; for, perceiving at the firft but only fome caufg 
of fufpieion, and fear left it fliould be evil, they are prefently, 
in one and the felf-fame breath, refolved, that what beginnin^- 
ibever it had, there is no poflibility it fhould be good. Hooker, 
His former cuftom and practice was ever full of forwardness 
and celerity , to make head againft them, Bacon's Henry V II. 

Thus, with imagin’d wings, our fyvift feene flies, 

In motion with no lefs celerity _ 

Than that of thought. Shakefp, henry V. 

Three things concur to make a percufllon great ; die bigneG. 
the denfity, and the celerity of the body moved. hf A 

Whatever encreafetli the denfity of the blood, even witnout 
encreafins; its celerity, heats, becaufe a denfer body is hotter than 
a rarer< Arbuthuct on Aliments, 

Ce 7 lery. n.f A fpecies of parfey ; which fee. 
CELE'STIAL. adj. [ celefiis , Lat.] 

1. Heavenly; relating to the fuperiour regions. 

There ftay, until the twelve celefual figns 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. 

Shakefp. Love's Labour DJh 

The ancients commonly applied celejlial defcrjptions ci other 
climes to their ov/n. Brawn's Vulgar Err oun, b,\\ x c. 1 ; 

2. Heavenly ; relating to the blefled ftate. 

Play that fad note 

I nam’d my knell ; whilft I fit meditating - 

On that celejlial harmony I go to. Shakefp. ^ic::>y v a i 

3. Heavenly, with refpefl to excellence, 

Canft thou pretend defire, whom zeal inflam q 

To worfhip, and a pow’r celejlial nam’d ? -Tclemachi^ 
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Telemachus, his bloomy face 

Glowin'* celejlial fweet, with godlike grace. Pope s Odyjfy. 

Cele stial, n.f. [from the adj.] An inhabitant of heaven. 

Thus affable and mild, the prince precedes, ? _ 

And to the dome th’ unknown celejtial leads. P ope' s Gdyjfey. 

Celestially, adv. [from ccleftial .] In a heavenly manner. 

To Cele stify. v. a. [from celefiis, Lat.] Eo-give fomething 

of heavenly nature to any thing. f , 

We fliould affirm, that all things were in ah things, that 
heaven were but earth terreftrified, and earth but heaven ulj- 
tified, or that each part above had influence upon its affinity be- 
j ow< Brown s V Agar Errours. 

Ce'liack. adj. [v.oAi*, the belly,] Relating to the lower belly. 
The blood moving flowly through the celiack and mefentertek 
arteries, produce complaints. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Celibacy, n.f [from caklebs, Latin.] Single life; unmarried 

ft ate - 

I can attribute their numbers to nothing but their frequent 
marriages; for they look on celibacy as an accurfed ftate, and 
generally are married before twenty. Spectator, N° 495. 

By teaching them how to carry themfelves in their relations 
of hufbands and wives, parents and children, they have, with- 
out queftion, adorned the gofpel, glorified God, and benefited 
man, much more than they could have done in the devouteft 
and ft ri cleft celibacy. Atterbury. 

Ce'libate. n.f [ ccelibatus , Lat.] Single life. 

Where polygamy is forbidden, the males oblige themfelves 
to celibate, and then multiplication is hindered. Graunt. 

CELL, n.f [cella, Lat.] 

1. A finall cavity or hollow place. 

The brain contains ten thoufand cells. 

In each fome active fancy dwells. Prior. 

Plow thefe for ever, though a monarch reign, 

Their fep’rate cells and properties maintain. Pope. 

2. The cave or little habitation of a religious perfon. 

Befidesj file did intend confeflion 
At Patrick’s cell this even ; and there fhe was not. Shakefp. 

Then did religion in a lazy cell. 

In empty, airy contemplations dwell. Denham. 

3. A finall and clofe apartment in a prifon. 

4. Any fmall place of refidence. 

Mine eyes he clos’d, but open left the cell 
Of fancy, my internal fight. Par. Loft , b. viii. 1 . 460. 

$. Little bags or bladders, where fluids, or matter of different forts 
are lodged ; common both to animals and plants. ghtincy. 
Ce llar, n. f [cella, Lat.] A place under ground, where {lores 
are reported. 

If this fellow had lived in the time of Cato, he would, for his 
punishment, have been confined to the bottom of a cellar during 
his life. Peacham on Drawing. 

Ce'llarage. n. f [from cellar .] The part of the buiidino- 
which makes the cellars. 

^ Come on, you hear this fellow in the cellarage. Shakefp . 
1 atce care alfo, that it be well watered and wooded ; that it 
have a good afeent to it, which makes a houfe wholefome, and 
^ gives opportunity for cellarage. Mortimer's Husbandry. 

Ce lLarisi. n.f [cellarius, Lat.] The butler in a religious 
houfe. 

C r. llular. adj. [cellula, Lat.] Confiftino' of little cells 


vities. 


Didl. 
or ca- 


i in mine, infinuating itfclf among# the neighbourino- muf- 
cles, and cellular membranes, deftroyed four. Sharp's Surzen 
.Ck lsitjjde. n. J. [celfitudo, Lat.] Height. n;// 

CEMENT, n f. [cJnentum, Lat.] ° L 

*• 1 M matter with which two bodies are made to cchcm • 
mortar or glue. " 1 " ’ 

1 our temples burned in their cement, and your franchifes 

confined into an augre’s bore. ' S bak. Coriol 

I i-.ere is a emu* compounded of flower, whites of eggs, and 

fcnp powdered that become* hard as marble. Bad 

/on may fee divers pebbles, and a cruft of cement or ftone be- 

tween them, as hard as the pebbles themfelves. Bacon 

■A ,ou '| ti “ tlon was made of rough ftone, joined together 

Trn "P° n this was laid "another layer 

2 B nd ‘i"f S °‘ • T 1 ^ ones . “ d Arbuthnot on did 

2, Dona or union in fnendfliip. 

I*et not the piece of virtue which is fet 

Betwixt us, as the cement of our love, 

1 o keep it builded, be the ram to batter. 

^What cement fnould unite heaven and^rtMighfSfaTk- 
Look over the whole creation, and 

■ fiSss 5;,^ from the coun - ] To -- *7 ~f 

, . But how the fear of us 

wlay cement 'their divifioris, and bind up 

Liquid bodies have^^rtoT ShaL Ant ' and CL 

AM incoherent, and in a nerneh.nlT^ thcm; the 7 are all loofe 
? m a perpetual flux ; even an heap of fand, 


or fine powder, will fufter no hollownefs within them, though 
they be dry fubftances. Burnet's Theory of ike Larin. 

Edgar J % 

Cemented all the long contending powers. Philips. 

Love with while lead cements his wings j 
White lead was fent us to repair 

Two brighteft, brittle# earthly things, 

A lady’s face, and china ware. Swift. 

To Cement, v.n. To come into conjunclion ; to cohere. 
When a wound is recent, and the parts of it are divided by 
a fliarp inftrument, they will, if held in clofe contadl for fome 
time, reunite by inofcuiation, and ce?nent like one branch ot a 
tree ingrafted on another. Sharp's hurgery. 

CementaTion. n.f [from cement.] The act ol cementing,- 
or uniting with cement. * 

Ce'metery. n.f. [y.:iyAj tor.] A place where the dead are re- 
pefited. 

The fouls of the dead appear frequently in cemeteries , and 
hover about the places where their bodies are buried, as ftill 
hankering about their old brutal pleafures, and defiring again to 
enter the body. Addifon. Spectator, N° 90. 

Cen, and Cin, denote kinsfolk ; fo Cinulph is a help to his kin- 
. dred ; Cinehelm, 11 protector of his kinsfolk ; Cinburg, the de- 
fence of his kindred ; Cinric , powerful in kindred. 

Gil fon's Camden . 

Ce'natory. adj. [from cere, to fup, Lat.] Relating to {'upper. 
The Romans walhed, were anointed, and wore a cenalory 
garment; and the fame was pradlifed by the Jews. 

Brown's V ulgar Errours. 

CenoeiTical. adj. [xo~v& and ] Living in community. 
They have multitudes of religious orders, black and gray, 
eremitical and cenobiiical, and nuns. Stillingfleet.- 

Ce'notaph. n. f. [xtv^r and ldp&-.] A monument for one bu- 
ried elfewhere. 

Priam, to whom the ftory was unknown,- 
As dead, deplor’d his metamorphos’d foil ; 

A cenotaph his name and title kept. 

And Heclor round the tomb with ail his brothers wept. 

# Drydcn's FakUs. 

1 he Athenians, when they 1 oft any men at fen, railed a ce- 
notaph, or empty monument. Notes on OdyTey. 

Cense, n.f. [cenj'us, Lat.] Publick rates. 

We fee what floods of treafure have flowed into Europe by 
that^ accioii ; lo that the cenfe, or rates of Ohriftendom, are raif- 
ed f mCG ten times, yea twenty times told. Bacon , 

i o CENSE, v. a. [encenfer, Fr.] To perfume with odours. 

^ f he Salii fing, and cenfe his altars round 
With Saban fmoke, their heads with poplar bound. Dryden . 

Grineus was near, and caft a furious look 
On the fide-altar, cens'd with facred fmoke. 


And bright with flaming fires. 


/-. / ^ r- Dryden * 

Ce nser. n.f. [encenfoir, hr.] The pan or veflel in which in- 
cenie is burned. 

Here’s fnip, and nip, and cut, and flifli, and flufli. 

Like to a cenjer in a barber’s {hop. 

. . . Shakefp. Taming of the Shrew* 

Antoninus gave piety in his money, like a lady with a center 

before an altar. » r. y 

lea chain on Drawing. 

Or in cenfe clouds, 

r uming from golden confers, hid the mount. Par. Lofl,b vii 
Ce'nsor. n.f [ccnfor, Lat.] J ' 

1. An officer of Rome, who had the power of correcting man- 
ners. 

2. One who is given to cenfure and exprobation. 

II I matur’d cenfors of the prefent age. 

And fond of all the follies of the paft. RoCcommr w 

r.ie moft fevere ccnfor cannot but be pleafed with the pro- 
digality of his w,t though, at the fame time, hecou ld W 
wifhed, that the maftet of it had been a better manager jZj 

7 ^ [f ?“ Cm ^ ReIati »S to the ceitfon J 

As the chancery had the pretorian power for equity, fo th- 

- ^ thC anfman P ° Wer f0r offences u " der the f l«- 

CL0 Mu P s l !%. [from anM] Uctcmls Henry VH. 

1. Addidlcd to cenfure; fevere; full of inve&ives. 

• not t °° man y Relieve no religion to be pure, but whaf- is 
mtemperatety rigid r no zeal to be fpiritual, but what iTto/S 
nous, or vindicative ? £ %°~ 

O ! let my preience make my travels li^ht Spm ‘ 

And potent Venus fiiall exalt my name 
Above the rumours of cenforious fame. r> • 

2. Sometimes it has of before the objeft of reproach ™ 

b o* dogmatical fp.nt inclines a « to be cenforious of neigh- 

3- Sometimes on: * Im P rom me«t of the Mind. 

He treated all his inferiours of theefirgy with a a . a- 
fied pride ; was rigoroufly and univerfalh?^ L r ■ '‘ ou 
brethren of the gown. } UniVena % upon all hi s 
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